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Books of The Times 



For a New Definition of the News 

By ELIOT FREMONT-SMITH 

THE ARTILLERY OR TEE PRESS : Its In- 
fluence on American Foreign Policy. ■ By 
James Reston. 115 pages. Harper <6 Bow. 

$ 3 . 95 . 

J AMES RESTON, an associate editor of 
The New York Times and one of Ameri- 
ca’s most knowledgeable and acute 
political journalists, delivered three lectures . 
last year, in the Elihu Root series for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, on the relation- ■ 
ship of the press to the United States Gov- , 
eminent, particularly in respect to foreign 
policy. The lectures 4 ' 

have now been re- 
vised and gathered 
in a book that is in 
my opinion one of 
the important doc- 
uments of our time 
— a candid and pen- 
etrating analysis of 
current press-gov- 
ernment problems, 
their genesis and 
some possible ave- 
nues of remedy. 

“My theme,” Mr. 

Reston writes, “is 
that the rising 

power Of the Unit- The New York Times 

ed States in world James Keston 
affairs, and partic- . 

ularly of the America President, requires, : 
not a more compliant press, but a relentless , 
barrage of facts and criticism, as noisy but ; 
also as accurate as artillery fire. This means j 
a less provincial, even a less nationalistic, ; 
press, because our job in this age, as I see t 
it, is nojt to serve as cheerleaders for our 
side in the present world, struggle but to help 
the largest possible number of people see the 
realities of the changing and convulsive 
world in which American policy must oper- 
ate. It also means a redefinition of what is 
‘news,’ with more attention to the causes 

I rather than merely the effects of interna- 
tional strife— at least by those American 
[news] agencies, newspapers and networks 
covering and influencing world affairs.” 

Awareness of Change 

Mr. Reston brings to this tXok a complex 
awareness — all too rare even 1 among political 
journalists— of the changes that have taken 
place in how the public views the Govern- 
ment and the press; of the different ways in , 
which the press works in tandem with, or 
works against, or is used by, the executive 
branch; and of how the public and its repre- 
sentatives in Congress have grown at once 
more sophisticated and more confused by the 
' extraordinary speed-up, as well as the sheer . 
amount, of news information. ] 

I The author is particularly disturbed by tire 
Igrowing power of the President to control 1 
Ihic potential critics, who must now not only I 




'risk being though unpatriotic if they specu- 
late about the consequences of a particular 
policy— speculations that -are downgraded by 
the press itself because they are not “hard 
news” — but must also risk the possibility 
t-that their criticism (say of officials) can 
“perpetuate the situation criticized.” , 

The President, whose officials, of course, ■ 
reflect in their openness or reluctance to talk 



with reporters his attitude toward the press, - 
correctly pleads that in any given situation 
he wants his options kept as open as pos- 
sible for as long as' possible. This usually 
means that the difficulties should not be 
talked about. But if one of the' options is': 
war — or is seen as a road to disaster — what 
then is the press’s obligation, and to whom? , 

Without speculation, the public feels ever , 
more .cut off from public-affairs decisions, 
and ever more willing to leave the crises, 
when they come, to the Government. More- 
over, newspapers and other press media, still 
wedded to the “primary of news oyer opinion” 
and to the definition of news, as events alone ' 
or “anything any big-shot said,” fail almost 
without knowing it in one of their primary 
functions — to give the public the information 
it needs to understand and evaluate the poli- 
cies of its Government. 

Mr. Reston suggests several remedies, 
ranging from ways to make available more 
nonelassified Government information (there ; 
is a lot, he says, that would be useful, only 
nobody thinks to let it out) to making i e t- 
ters-to-the-editors columns less the province 
of crackpots and publicists and more true 
forums of informed opinion — including crit- 
ical opinion about the press. Most important, ■ 
he urges that the definition of news be up- 
dated. “I believe,” he writes, "that we in the 
news business are going to have to twist our- 
selves around and see the wider perspectives ; 
of the news: the causes as well as the ef- i 
fects.” 

And he adds: “Ideas are news. . . . We are 
not covering the news of the mind as we 
should. Here is where rebellion, revolution 
and war start, but we minimize the conflict 
of ideas and emphasize the conflict in the 
streets, without relating the second to the ’ 
first” Ideas, of course, cannot easily be cub- 
byholed; they cut across specializations, and 
this too, he says, should be reflected in the 
press— as indeed it is in this remarkable, , 
thoughtful and provocative book. 



End Papers 

M. By John Socle. 199 pages. New American Li- 
brary. $ 4 . 50 . 

So many people have written about war, 
including the one in Vietnam, that it is dif- 
ficult to approach the subject from a fresh 
angle. John Sack followed a training com- 
pany from the inanity of a barracks inspec- 
tion at Fort Dix to the senseless killings of 
a 7-year-old girl in Vietnam. He has pro- 
duced a' gripping, honest account, compassion- 
ate and rich, colorful and blackly comic, but 
with that concerned objectivity that makes 
for great reportage. (Much of Mr. Sack’s 
story was printed in Esquire magazine last 
fall, and this version fills out the narrative.) 

The experiences of the GX’s— hearing a 
chaplain’s rationalization for killing, being 
addressed as “gentlemens,” getting intro- 
duced to the social side of Saigon, winning 
a Purple Heart for an accidentally self-in- 
flicted wound, setting fire to the huts of 
friendly Vietnamese, becoming a bartender in 
an officers’ club and receiving combat pay— 
poignantly tell about young men caught up 
in an inexplicable situation. 

KAmpet, 




